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Evidence Relating to the Validity 
of the Social Acceptance Test 
By LOUIS RATHS 


T= Social Acceptance Test was the product of the co- 


operative efforts of a group of elementary teachers of 

Euclid, Ohio, working with representatives of the Eval- 
uation Division of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. Social acceptance was thought to be related 
to social distance. A pupil’s identification of another person as 
a very, very close friend implied very close acceptance; a pupil’s 
identification of another student as one with whom he did not 
wish to play or talk, implied keeping this student at a distance. 
The test is made up of six paragraphs designed to represent a 


continuum from very close association to very definite rgjectign.” 
Each pupil of a group assigns one of these paragtaph dé! 


cal 


scriptions to every other member of the group. m 


se/ 


mgyical 
values have been given to the paragraphs in descendi Brordér_, 3 


from close acceptance to rejection. An intermediate valuejs*)” 


given to a paragraph which describes people who are relativéty 
unknown to the student. After each student has assigned a 
paragraph number to all the other pupils in the group, the 
papers are collected and divided into two groups: those repre- 
senting the judgments of girls, and those representing the 
judgments of boys. These are then tallied, and it is possible 
to see how many times each student was desired as a very, very 
close friend, as a good friend, as a co-worker or playmate but 
not a friend; it is possible to tally the number of students who 
say of a particular student that they do not know him very well, 
and it is possible also to count the number of rejections each 
pupil receives from his classmates. The papers are tallied 
separately by sex. 


*Raths, Louis. “Identifying the Social Acceptance of Children,” EpucaTionat Re- 
sEARCH BuLteTin, XXII (March 17, 1943), pp. 72-74. 
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The scoring involves a number of steps, but it is easy to do. 
A pupil’s score is derived by adding the paragraph values 
assigned to him by his classmates and dividing by the number 
in the class. This average is then multiplied by twelve. The 
latter procedure was arbitrarily established in order to arrive 
at an average score of 100 for a number of classrooms selected 
as typical cross-section samples of children in the upper 
elementary-school grades. 

Before discussing further the validity of this test, a word or 
two should be said about validity itself. The validity of a test 
is a social accomplishment. It is not established by a single 
worker. The test is tried out in a variety of situations, by vari- 
ous people, working with a variety of groups, under circum- 
stances which assure reasonable similarity in administrative 
procedures, scoring procedures, and validity-checking proce- 
dures. Tests come to have validity as this social process is 
continued and the results found to be effective for the purposes 
which require the use of the test. What follows, therefore, is 
not proof or final establishment of the validity of the Social 
Acceptance Test, but a series of progress reports on its use. 
These reports will probably increase greatly in number during 
the next several years because the test is being given widespread 
use in many communities of the United States. 


OME evidence concerning the validity of a test is to be found 
S in the processes of its construction. Classroom teachers and 
children shared in the making of this test, and they focused 
their attention on the development of materials which related 
directly to their experiences in accepting and rejecting others, 
and in being accepted or rejected by others. In carrying out the 
directions of the test, children go through the operations of 
placing all their classmates on some sort of continuum from 
very, very close relationship to a distance far removed. In other 
words, the so-called “face validity” of the test is reasonably 
high. Operationally, the requirements of the test are consistent 
with the implications of the title. 

Before the printed form now in use was developed, the test 
went through a series of trials and revisions through use in 
various classrooms of the elementary schools of Euclid, Ohio. 
These early explorations were conducted in classrooms where 
the teacher was recognized as a person who had better than 
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average insight into the social adjustment of her pupils. The 
hypothesis being tested might be thought of as the Criterion 
Groups Test of Validity. Teachers were asked to identify those 
children in the group who seemed to be very well accepted by 
their agemates and grademates; they were asked to identify 
those who seemed to be isolated or rejected or who were not 
well-known by the children in the class. This very crude dif- 
ferentiation of three or four, sometimes five, groupings by the 
teacher was then compared with the numerical distribution of 
the test scores. Over and over again, there was found to be 
reasonably close agreement between the judgments of these 
competent and informed teachers and the test results. 

Discrepancies became the subject of further inquiry by the 
teachers, and, in nearly all of the cases, the subsequent investi- 
gation convinced the teacher that her earlier judgment should 
undergo modification. A few cases remained unchanged by 
further inquiry. These experiences with the Social Acceptance 
Test encouraged approval of the instrument as a basis for 
further use and investigation. 

The second project involved close co-operation with teach- 
ers in the University Elementary School. In this situation, an 
attempt was made to have teachers rank the children in terms 
of their social acceptance, first crudely by groups, and then 
within each group. The Social Acceptance Test was then admin- 
istered and scored. A number of meetings were held with each 
teacher and the total score and the distribution of the scores for 
each pupil were checked against the judgments of these compe- 
tent and informed teachers. Here again, there was very sub- 
stantial agreement, and the teachers concluded that the test 
results provided them with unusually valuable information 
which ordinarily became a part of their knowledge of the chil- 
dren only after months of very close association. Another bit 
of evidence of the value these teachers placed upon the test is 
derived from the knowledge that they used the instrument 
regularly in succeeding years as an additional way of gaining 
insight into the social relationships of their groups. 

Teachers of the upper elementary-school grades of the 
Upper Arlington Schools expressed an interest in using the 
Social Acceptance Test experimentally. The experience here 
was practically the equivalent of that at the University School. 
The Upper Arlington teachers made it a point to discuss the re- 
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sults with some of the parents and reported that a deep interest 
in the findings was shown by fathers and mothers. Moreover, 
the isolates and rejects identified by the test were confirmed as 
such by the observations of both teachers and parents. 


1k next venture in testing the validity of the instrument 
involved its use in a number of Ohio communities. These 
included large cities, small cities, towns, and villages. After 
the test was administered, the writer held an interview with the 
teacher who had given the test, and wrote down on a sheet of 
paper the names of those students whose test results indicated 
that they were very, very well accepted, the names of other 
students who seemed to be most rejected, and the names of 
students who received the highest number of “unknown” judg- 
ments. The agreement between the test results and the 
judgments of these teachers was very substantial so far as the 
“extreme cases” were concerned. These experiences with the 
Social Acceptance Test had not proved its validity. Enough 
evidence had been collected, however, to warrant the inference 
that the test was extremely useful in identifying the extremes. 
The experiences of the Euclid and the University teachers went 
beyond the extremes and suggested that the results for every 
child might prove very useful in his further guidance. 

William Van Til, a teacher of the social studies in the Uni- 
versity High School, expressed an interest in using the test as 
a measure of the influence of social travel. He gave the test 
just before he and his students left for a trip to explore Chicago 
and its environs and repeated it immediately upon their return 
to the classroom. One boy took a very intense interest in the 
girls on this trip. He tended to neglect the companionship of 
other boys. He rejected them for opportunities to be with the 
girls. The second test, given after they returned home, re- 
flected this situation faithfully. His social acceptance among 
the boys dropped considerably and his status with the girls 
improved significantly. Other individual cases tended to show 
that the test results reflected changes observed during the trip. 
Here was additional evidence of the validity of the test. 

A further step along the road of establishing the validity of 
the test was undertaken by Anna Carol Fults. She used the So- 
cial Acceptance Test to identify children in some Arkansas class- 
rooms who were definite isolates or rejects. She then carried 
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on an in-service training program with the teachers of these 
children, focused upon procedures which might further the 
social acceptability of the children thus identified. This in- 
service training extended over a period of approximately four 
months. Anecdotal records were kept of the teaching proce- 
dures and the particular procedures used with this group of 
children. Out of twelve children thus identified and taught as 
described in Miss Fults’s dissertation,’ eleven made gains in 
social acceptability within their groups. In other words, Miss 
Fults utilized the data as if they were indeed valid; she then 
carried out procedures consistent with the requirements of 
these data and the consequences seemed to be consistent with 
the test results secured. The social behaviors of the groups of 
children were observed and were in agreement with the results 
of the test. 


_ elementary-school teachers who teach inter- 
racial groups have learned that race does not determine 
social acceptability within classroom groups. They have learned 
that personal qualities very often do transcend color and race 
lines. The Social Acceptance Test was tried out under circum- 
stances of mixed racial groups in the city of Hamilton, Ohio, 
with the co-operation of the principal of an elementary school. 
It was known by individual teachers that certain Negro boys 
and girls were very well accepted by the entire grade-group 
and that certain other Negro boys and girls were rejected. It 
was also well known that certain Caucasian boys and girls were 
high in acceptability and some were low. When the Social 
Acceptance Test was administered to these groups, the test 
results confirmed the judgments of these teachers about inter- 
racial social acceptability. This constituted further evidence 
contributing to the validity of the test. 

Lloyd Allen Cook reported a relationship between social 
position and number of friendships. Using a sociometric proce- 
dure in his investigation, he found that individuals in the upper 
class had the highest frequency of acceptance; children of the 
middle classes had the next highest frequency, and individuals 
in the lowest social class had the lowest frequency of social 
acceptance. Preliminary study of the results in several Ohio 
communities obtained by the use of the Social Acceptance Scale 


*<Improving Learning through an Emphasis on Human Relations in an In-Service 
Teacher Education Program,” Ohio State University, 1946. 
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suggested a similar agreement between test results and social 
position. 

At this writing, Miss Ida Ruth McLendon is carrying out 
a very comprehensive study of social acceptance in the public 
schools of Hamilton, Ohio, and her findings suggest that social 
position is of very great importance in social acceptance. It is 
not possible to say that social rank “causes” this difference. 
The correlation is positive, however, and relatively high. This 
finding is in agreement with the observations of sociologists and 
anthropologists who have described the drive for upward 
mobility in our culture. 

Just as we know that social position and social acceptance 
are related, we know from experience that there is also a posi- 
tive relationship between outstanding personal ability and social 
acceptance. This, too, is confirmed by analysis of the results of 
the Social Acceptance Test. Some children who occupy a low 
social position have been found to have very high social accept- 
ability, and further investigation has shown that they possess 
qualities of personality or have shown abilities which are highly 
prized by our culture. The high correlation between social 
position and social acceptability, and the exceptional cases too, 
tend to strengthen the basis of the validity of the Social Accept- 
ance Test. 

Analyses of the test results showed high consistency with the 
judgments of teachers in several respects. Teachers generally 
have noted the fact that children in the upper grades of the 
elementary school tend to show marked sexual bias in their 
social acceptances. Boys tend to choose boys and to reject girls; 
girls tend to choose girls and reject boys. Within this trend 
there are exceptions. The test results confirmed, in many 
cases, both the trend and the exceptional cases. Again, in the 
war years some of our industrial cities became new homes for 
transient families from other sections of the country. Some- 
times the children of these families lived in segregated housing 
projects or at such a distance from school that special busses 
were utilized to transport them to and fro. These children did 
not have opportunities to mingle and play with the children of 
the community near the school. The test results revealed a 
lower acceptance and a higher degree of unfamiliarity with 
these newly arrived families. The respect for athletic prowess, 


[Continued on page 167] 





Speech Needs in the Elementary 
Schools of an Ohio City 


By ELIZABETH ASH HAWK? 


HE survey with which this study is concerned was made 

during the year 1944-45 in the elementary schools of a 

northwestern Ohio city with a population of 15,000. 
The school system of this typical industrial town made ample 
provision for its pupils, with one exception—nothing, up to 
1945, had been done in any way for the child with defective 
speech. 

After permission had been secured from the board of edu- 
cation to conduct the special corrective study reported here, a 
period of a month was devoted to a thorough check of all pro- 
cedures which had been used in the development of similar 
speech surveys made elsewhere, as well as to a review of testing 
methods and tests used as part of their diagnostic program. The 
tests analyzed were rejected as lacking object simplicity in their 
picture choices, color, association of ideas, and a recognition of 
maturation as it concerns the child’s age level and the choice of 
vocabulary material. Three new articulation tests were con- 
structed for use in the program. In order to familiarize active 
civic groups with the needs of the speech-handicapped child, 
talks were given on the value of therapeutic speech training for 
young children who gave evidence of speech deviations. A 
personal visit was also made to the principal of each of the si 
local schools to discuss with him plans for the proposed surv 
He in turn relayed the need for such a program and infor 


tion concerning it to the teachers in his building. Ve 


The study included every child in the elementary -schoo 
enrollment from kindergarten to sixth grade inclusive. The ™ 
writer interviewed 1,200 children personally to screen out those 
with speech deviations. Six weeks were spent in the initial test- 
ing program, and 479 of the boys and girls originally inter- 
viewed were recalled for a second interview. No time limit was 
set for the length of the second interview, but the work of 
speech diagnosis was carried on from 9 to 11:30 a. M. and from 


? Adapted by Edith Rinehart from Mrs. Hawk’s Doctor’s dissertation, entitled “A 
Survey and Critical Analysis of Speech Needs in the Elementary Schools of an Ohio City 
of Fifteen Thousand Population with a Suggested Remedial Program in Speech,” 1945. 
On file in the library of Ohio State University. 
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1:30 to 3:30 Pp. M., five days a week for a period of six weeks, 
with an average time allotment of twenty minutes a child. A 
cumulative record, which contained observations in regard to 
anatomical defects and psychological factors, as well as articu- 
latory deviations, was kept for each pupil. 

Four hundred nine children had deviations so slight that 
they were not included in this study. Twenty-two of them were 
cases of faulty phonation due to temporary congestion of nasal, 
laryngeal, or bronchial areas. The articulatory deviations of 
the remaining 387 children were confined largely to th exe- 
cuted as d and ¢, a sibilant placement of the s, which was none 
too clearly executed although it was not severe enough to be a 
lisp, and an infantile carry-over of the substitution of w for r 
and r for w. These cases were able to correct themselves with 
some ssdiletsie from the classroom teacher. 


, ene children were selected as having deviations which 
needed more intensive remedial work. Twenty-six of this 
group were cases of major deviation which necessitated the at- 
tention of a speech specialist. The other forty-four cases might 
have remained in the classroom if their teachers had been pre- 
viously trained in speech therapy or if the anticipated remedial 
program had become a part of their regular school work. This 
group included children who had pernicious substitutions or 
omissions and who would unquestionably have needed closer 
observation in the classroom in order that the corrected forms, 
once mastered, might be transferred when possible. Thus, since 
the study was new to both child and teacher, the clinic load 
became heavier than would ordinarily have been necessary. 

Parents of children with speech defects were interviewed 
by the writer for the purpose of building good will, implanting 
confidence in the speech-training program the child was to re- 
ceive through the school, and arranging for dental, surgical, or 
medical care which the child might require before remedial 
treatment could begin. In addition, visits to the children’s 
homes shed light on environmental factors which in many cases 
cause or contribute to defective speech. The co-operation of the 
parents was secured in all but three instances. 

Research has shown that the cause of delayed speech is not 
always low intelligence. However, children of low intelligence 
are generally retarded in speech and must be taught carefully 
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by means of the special techniques used by the teacher of sub- 
normal children. It was important, therefore, that the writer 
determine the mental status of the seventy children who were 
set aside as needing more than classroom instruction. Intelli- 
gence tests administered by the classroom teacher disclosed a 
median I.Q. of 102 for the group. 

Since no program of remedial speech work can be successful 
without the co-operation of the classroom teacher, the writer 
sent each teacher a list of the boys and girls from his room who 
had major speech deviations. Each child on the list was checked 
in one or a combination of the spaces assigned to articulation, 
phonation, or dysrhythmia, on a blank containing a condensation 
of the child’s individual speech history. An asterisk was placed 
before the name of the child who was to be met personally by 
the writer. 

Since the corrective speech work was new to the great 
majority of the teaching staff of the elementary schools, the 
writer arranged to meet with the teachers in each building for 
the purpose of discussing the room lists of defective children 
and explaining to them as a group the connotations of the vari- 
ous classes of speech defects, one or more of which each child 
exhibited. It was made clear that there were cases at the time 
of diagnosis which were due to temporary congestion, and a few 
needing surgical or orthodontal care before speech improve- 
ment could begin. A general summary was given of the work 
so far accomplished, including a statement concerning the speech 
study and a brief recapitulation of the two interviews with the 
children. Five of the 41 teachers had had previous training in 
speech re-education; 26 of the number had had a course in 
speech arts, or in courses designated as “public speaking” or 
“oratory”; ten had had neither speech arts nor speech therapy. 
The problem, then, was to point out to a group of teachers who 
were admittedly not trained for corrective speech, ways in 
which their help and co-operation were a real necessity. 


I ADDITION to the use of classroom therapy, clinic groups, 
never larger than six in number nor smaller than three, 
were organized. The period was usually thirty minutes in 
length. The clinical work is most profitable when it is inte- 
grated with the child’s actual life and classroom experiences. 
Statistically, the articulatory defects claim the majority of 
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speech disorders. Cases so classified also yield most quickly to 
intelligent treatment, especially when it is administered in the 
early years. In spite of lack of specialized knowledge, many 
classroom teachers could get surprising results if a sincere effort 
were made to give accurate information and some therapeutic 
training to teachers in service. It was desired that each class- 
room teacher appreciate the fact that the true concept of speech 
is broad in scope and most significant in its relationship to edu- 
cation. It is fully as important that the teacher build attitudes 
of tolerance, patience, and understanding in an entire class as it 
is to correct the speech disorder of one child whose speech pat- 
tern is markedly different from the rest. A class of children 
who sit respectfully attentive while the blocking child tells his 
story are helping themselves as well as the child. Since the aim 
of this survey was primarily to develop speech improvement as 
an intimate part of the child’s daily experience, the fact was 
emphasized that speech should be stressed as a method of pre- 
senting other subjects than reading, in which it naturally as- 
sumed prominence, and the speech corrective program closely 
connected with the child’s activities in a school day that is 
crowded with opportunities for this. 

The twenty-six children in need of clinical help in the form 
of special and intensive training included 22 boys and 4 girls. 
Of this number, there was one post-operative cleft palate (boy), 
one partially deaf child (boy), two children with faulty quality 
(brothers), six stutterers (boys), one birth-injury case with 
partial vocal paresis (boy), and fifteen major articulatory cases 
(4 girls and 11 boys). 

It was difficult to note the progress made by this latter 
group. Major articulatory habit patterns erroneously formed 
over a long period of years can rarely be rectified in one school 
year. However, of this group there was no child who was un- 
able to execute the right sound and who was unable to recognize 
the right from wrong, when executed by himself or another. 
There were three who made a real effort to transfer the newly 
corrected form into the classroom, and they were successful. 
This might be explained by the fact that they were older chil- 
dren (fifth and sixth grades), their working attitude in clinic 
was excellent, and they had met discomfort enough in faulty 
speech situations to wish earnestly to correct their speech de- 
fects. Here again, the greatest boon to such a child is the class- 
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room teacher with patience and tolerance, who will encourage 
these traits among her children. The clinical case often returns 
to the classroom with an earnest desire to put into practice the 
help he has received. It is of the utmost importance at this time 
that the teacher pause long enough in oral reading or conver- 
sation to allow the child to express himself over the new pat- 
tern. This may seem laborious and stilted at first, but the vocal 
organs limber and strengthen from gradual use, as the broken 
arm, freed from its splint, gains new power from daily use. 

The cleft-palate, impaired-hearing, and birth-injury cases 
made very slow progress. The child with poor hearing made a 
splendid adjustment to normal children not only in the class- 
room but on the playground. Although he was eleven, his re- 
tardation had necessitated placement in the third grade. This 
child had worn a hearing aid periodically during the preceding 
year. When wearing it he had less trouble with the low fre- 
quencies but, even then, much of the clinic work necessitated 
kinesthetic placement and drill in speech reading. His voice 
had acquired the characteristic monotone of the deaf. His 
greatest gain from the year in the local situation was a greater 
flexibility in voice and better social relations with normal chil- 
dren. This child, as well as the cleft-palate and aphasic cases, 
might well have benefited by a remedial program for part of 
the summer. 

The two faulty tone-quality cases recalled for clinical ob- 
servation and later for treatment because of the extremely low 
pitch and guttural quality of their speech were later found to 
be brothers. A home visit disclosed the fact that this defect was 
characteristic of all the members of the family of six. A situa- 
tion like this confirms the writer in her belief that a bad exam- 
ple set in the home is one of the strongest forces making for 
defective speech with which the teacher or clinician must 
compete. 

The stuttering cases among younger children yielded well 
to tension release through games, songs, and pantomime. The 
most promising case of control was a fourth-grade boy who was 
himself concerned that he stop the blocking. He had an inter- 
ested and devoted foster mother and a conscientious, willing 
classroom teacher. There was no record of stuttering until after 
a tonsillectomy performed at the age of three. The remedial 
work began and he made rapid strides toward recovery. He 
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had been released from the clinic to make transfer into regular 
daily experience, when a gong was sounded unexpectedly out- 
side his classroom door for fire drill. The alarm had not been 
used before during the year and produced a shock experience 
which brought about a complete blocking. This boy had mas- 
tered a voluntary control under normal conditions, but the 
unusual or extraordinary was sufficient to upset emotional 
equilibrium precariously balanced. 


s a result of the corrective study reported here, the writer 
has reached the following conclusions: 


1. It is possible for one full-time trained person to make a thorough 


survey of the elementary schools of a community of 15,000 in one 
school year. 


bo 


. Although teachers may know little of the work when the program is 
introduced, it is possible—and necessary—to win their full co- 
operation. 


3. Teachers in training should receive in-service training for corrective 
speech procedures. Although reference books are available for their 
guidance, there is an urgent need for a condensed handbook on the 
treatment of speech and voice defects. 


4. The speech-correction program in the clinic cannot accomplish maxi- 
mum improvement unless it is interwoven with the child’s activity in 
the classroom. The remedial work of the classroom can never be 
pigeonholed as “speech period.’ Speech-improvement techniques must 
permeate the child’s entire day and all of the experiences which com- 
pose it. 

. A study of speech tests which have been published reveals that they 
are often inadequate and largely unstandardized. In surveys similar 
to this, where the aim is to locate cases of speech defect, one is not 
dependent on scores or norms. It is imperative, however, that a 
speech test be used which is simple to administer, pictorially attractive, 
diagnostically accurate, and remedially practical. 


WN 
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Veterans in the Ohio State University 
College of Education 


By FREDERICK D. PULTZ 
, | \wo aspects of a study of veterans in the Ohio State Uni- 


versity College of Education are reported here: the 

effect of the interruption of college training on academic 
performance, and academic performance in relation to time out 
of school and to age upon entering college as veterans. 

The study was made of 1,129 veterans who had completed 
one or more quarters of work in the Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Education by the end of the autumn quarter, 1946. Of 
these 1,129 veterans, 426, or 37.7 per cent, had completed only 
one quarter of work as veterans. This is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the majority of veterans were not released from 
service until the latter part of 1945 or the early part of 1946, 
and many of them wanted some free time before starting to 
college. At the erd of the autumn quarter, 1946, 180 veterans 
had withdrawn after completing one or more quarters. This 
number of withdrawals is surprisingly small, however, consid- 
ering the lack of selective admission and the problems of family 
responsibility and housing faced by many veterans. It is pos- 
sible that some of those who withdrew voluntarily will re-enter 
college at a later date. 

Four hundred of the group had completed one or more 
quarters in the University prior to their entrance into the serv- 
ice. Table I presents a comparison of the records of these vet- 
erans before and after service. 

Table I shows that the work done after service is superior 
to that done before service, the median cumulative point-hour 
ratio being 0.63 of a letter-grade higher. Likewise, improve- 
ment in this group is evidenced by the fact that after service 
there were 27 per cent more veterans with grades above B, and 
25 per cent fewer with grades of C or lower. This improve- 
ment is especially striking in the light of the rather general opin- 
ion that the imposed interruption of college training would be 
greatly detrimental to the students’ academic performance. 

To determine the achievements of these 400 veterans in 
relation to their time out of school, the cumulative point-hour 
ratio for work done as veterans was determined in terms of 
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the number of quarters missed, with four quarters counting as 
one calendar year. This distribution is shown in Table II. 

As can be seen from this table, the median cumulative point- 
hour ratio increased with an increase in the number of quarters 
missed up to 24 quarters, where it began to decrease. Those 
who were out 9 to 16 quarters did work 0.52 of a letter-grade 
higher than those who were interrupted for a shorter period, 
whereas those out 17 to 24 quarters did work 0.14 of a letter- 


TABLE I 


CuMULATIVE Point-Hour Ratios* oF VETERANS 
Whose CotLece Traininc Was INTERRUPTED} 


Before Service | After Service 
| 


(1) (2) 


(3) 





* The cumulative point-hour ratio is determined 
by dividing total grade-points earned by total num- 
ber of hours carried. Each credit-hour of A earns 
4 points; B, 3 points; C, two points; D, one point; 
E, no points. 

+ A complete summary of data for this and 
the following tables may be found in an unpublished 
Master’s thesis, “A Study of Veterans in the Ohio 
State University College of Education,” by Frederick 
D. Pultz, 1947. On file in the library of Ohio State 
University. 


grade higher yet. Here a decline began, but, even so, those 
veterans out of school for 25 quarters or more did work su- 
perior to that of those out for 9 to 16 quarters. Similar results 
were found for those students who first entered college as 
veterans. 


HE quality of work in relation to age upon entry into the 
University as veterans was determined for the entire 
group. This distribution is shown in Table III. 

The median age upon entering the College as veterans was 
22.7 years, with quartile points at 21.1 and 25.0. Table III 
shows that the median cumulative point-hour ratio tended to 
increase with an increase in age, being 0.71 of a letter-grade 
higher for those 32 years of age and over than for those 17 to 
19 years old. 

As could be expected, it was found that the majority of the 
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veterans were out of school between one and four years and 
entered College as veterans between the ages of 20 and 25. 

It is encouraging to note that all the data presented show 
that the period of interruption has not had the detrimental 
effect upon the quality of work that many persons expected. 
They show that veteran students who were in college prior to 
entrance into the service tend to do better work as veterans, 
and that the quality of academic performance tends to increase 
with an increase in the time out of school and an increase in age. 


TABLE II 
CuMULATIVE Point-Hour Ratios on Work Done By RETURNED VETERANS 
WuHosE CoLLEGE TRAINING Was INTERRUPTED 


ae , rT , » > be ? e 
QUARTERS OUT CuMuLATIVE Pornt-Hour Ratios 


py sseapatiotes be NuMBER OF VETERANS 
| 





| Q Md. Q; 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) 
a tenancy os 35 2.67 | 2.26 1.87 
 sdidaceves atau eens 292 | 3-16 2.78 2.40 
17-24 . 54 3-25 2.92 | 2.63 
25 and over 17 319 «©| 8280 | 2.22 
TABLE III 


Cumu.atTivE Pornt-Hour Ratios (C.P.H.R.) By AcE or VETERANS 
AT CoLLEGE E NTRANCE 


CuMULATIVE Point-Hour Ratios 





Ace Groups | NUMBER OF VETERANS 
| Q; | Md. Q, 
(1) | (2) ee). (4) (5) 
17-19 : ; | 97 | 2.75 | 2.16 1.67 
20-22 513 2.88 2.40 1.91 
a 352 | 3.17 2.73 2.25 
26-28 ...... re 109 | 3-25 2.82 2.38 
gt | Re eae 36 3-24 2.81 2.32 
32 and over . 22 3-30 2.87 2.43 


M™ questions are raised by these data. What factors 
contributed to such a decided improvement in work 
after service? What factors contributed to a quality of work 
that was directly related to time out of school and to an increase 
in age? Is there something about experience gained in service 
which gives men a better sense of values and thus leads to 
greater motivation and higher achievement? Or have educators 
been wrong in accelerating educational programs so that stu- 
dents may finish school at an earlier age? Do our students 
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need to be older and more mature to gain the greatest benefit 
from their college experiences? 

It is possible that one of the factors accounting for the su- 
perior performance of the older students, whose education was 
delayed longest in most cases, is their greater deliberation in 
making the decision to enter college. A young veteran could 
easily enter college without too much concern over his ability 
to succeed. If his performance was unsatisfactory, he could 
change to something else later. For the older veteran, it was 
often a more serious decision. He probably felt a greater 
necessity for getting immediately into the place where he could 
most rapidly progress in order to make up for the years lost. 
Consequently, the older veteran may have weighed more care- 
fully the decision to go to college, and entered only when he 
felt a fair degree of assurance of success and a tremendous con- 
cern to make the years count. 

The data presented here indicate that veterans are doing 
satisfactory work in college and should be encouraged to con- 
tinue their academic training even though the period of its in- 
terruption has been long enough to make the veteran older 


than the normal college student. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 6] 


County In-Service Education 
Programs in California 
By LOAZ W. JOHNSON 


OME leaders in education believe that teachers need help 
beyond that provided by most supervisory programs. In 
an effort to meet this need, a Committee on In-Service 

Education of Teachers was formed in the Northern Section of 
the California School Supervisors Association in 1941, to study 
the in-service activities of the state. A survey of pre-service 
and in-service education of teachers in the elementary schools 
was made in 1942. Four years later, in 1946, another state- 
wide survey of in-service education of teachers was carried on. 
The present report is concerned with these two surveys, with 
emphasis on the latter. 

The first survey was designed to determine the pre-service 
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and in-service activities which were in use in the schools. The 
findings were to be studied and further development and co- 
ordination of the programs were to be suggested. The second 
survey was intended to estimate the progress made and to 
define new activities in the county in-service education programs 
throughout the state. 

In 1946, replies were received from 54 of the 58 counties 
in the state. Some of the items were not checked in several of 
the replies. The information provided by some of the smaller 
counties made their replies of little value, since programs in 
these counties are so limited as not to lend themselves to evalu- 
ation by the survey form used. Every reply, however, was 
used in so far as information was supplied. 

According to the replies, 20 counties have an organized, 
over-all, long-term program of in-service education for teach- 
ers, 31 counties have no such programs, and 3 counties gave no 
answer for this item. Only 14 counties indicate organized, con- 
tinuous programs of curriculum improvement; 26 counties 
have organized programs of supervision for the improvement 
of teaching; and 20 counties report organized, long-term pro- 
grams for improvement of teaching methods. 

In 1942 and again in 1946, the majority of counties pro- 
vided new teachers with printed statements of the basic philoso- 
phy of the county educational program, gave a list of teaching 
aids available in the county, told the teachers about the county 
library and other sources of professional material, discussed 
with each teacher the county course of study or guide, evalu- 
ated carefully the past professional and personal records of 
new teachers, and acquainted them with the county record 
system. 

Of a variety of activities which might be part of an in-serv- 
ice education program, supervision, workshops, study groups, 
and curriculum committees are most common in the counties 
reporting. About 50 per cent of the counties organize forums 
and arrange for extension courses as part of in-service pro- 
grams. There was little agreement concerning the techniques 
in use which were most effective in in-service education pro- 
grams. Of the 60 or more techniques listed, 25 counties con- 
sidered the workshop most effective; 17 counties preferred 
small study groups; 16 counties favored individual confer- 
ences; 16 recommended professional reading; and 12 counties 
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indicated visits by the teachers as being the most effective 
technique. The small numbers reporting from a total of 54 
counties, and the great variety of other techniques listed by a 
few counties, indicate a lack of agreement. Of the factors con- 
sidered basic to a sound in-service program for elementary- 
school teachers, 19 counties listed co-operation of teachers, 
administrators, and county personnel; 13, workshops ; 9, co- 
operation with expert leaders; and 7, sound supervisory pro- 
grams. The number of counties listing each of the other entries 
under this item ranged from seven to one. 


7 HE results of the recent survey and the one made in 1942 
show many of the same items. Several new items were in- 
cluded in the latter survey, and others were modified. Twenty- 
four of the 54 counties reporting in 1942 had “organized 
programs other than the usual supervisory service for in-service 
education of teachers” while, in 1946, replies from the same 
number of counties show that only 20 counties have “organized, 
over-all, long-term programs for in-service education of teach- 
ers.” Replies received in the 1946 survey contained notations to 
the effect that the programs had just been launched. Whether 
disruptions caused by the war or the “over-all” and “long- 
term” factors added in the second survey account for the 
decrease in in-service education programs cannot be definitely 
ascertained from the available data. If the programs in opera- 
tion in 1942 had continued to the present, however, they should 
be characterized as long-term, and most likely over-all, pro- 
grams. Other information provided in the recent survey shows 
expansion in certain in-service activities but considerable limi- 
tation in the total in-service education program. 

Apparently, the curriculum work, which should be directly 
connected with in-service education programs, is somewhat 
hampered and limited in many counties, since only 14 counties 
reported an organized long-term program of investigation 
leading to curriculum improvement. Any school system is 
operating at a disadvantage if it has no organized plan for 
evaluating its methods of operation. 

Although all counties reporting have general supervision, 
and supervision has usually been considered part of the in- 
service education program, only 26 counties reported an organ- 
ized, continuous program of supervision for the improvement 
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of teaching. Apparently, then, the work of supervision in a 
slight majority of counties depends upon: personalities and in- 
terests of the moment. Such a plan of work operates against 
improvement, for nothing is so disconcerting to teachers as 
suddenly to be required to change philosophy or methods of 
work, or to have a project in which they have become interested 
suddenly dropped and a new project introduced. 

Although method is considered one of the basic factors of 
a sound school program, it seems that improvement of teach- 
ing methods is left to chance in the majority of county-school 
programs, since only 20 counties indicate that they have an 
organized long-term program for improvement of methods of 
teaching. 

Evidently the in-service programs in the majority of coun- 
ties are inadequately organized, for in only 21 of the counties 
reporting are the various divisions and aspects of these pro- 
grams properly co-ordinated. As further evidence of lack of 
organization, in only 29 of the counties reporting are the mem- 
bers of the county staff, the teachers, and the administrators 
all acquainted with the total in-service education program. 


CCORDING to the survey returns, there has been little change 
during the past four years in county programs for induct- 
ing new and beginning teachers by providing them with a 
guiding philosophy and a course of study, and acquainting them 
with available teaching aids, library facilities, and the record 
system in use. These matters receive attention in the majority 
of the counties. The replies show considerable increase in work- 
shop and curriculum-committee activities, in the number of 
forums, and in the amount of professional reading material 
provided during the past four years. 

Although there is always a need in connection with the 
teacher-induction program for a written account of the school 
communities, such information was provided in only 6 counties 
in 1942, and now is available in only 8 counties. It would be 
invaluable at present for use in connection with the redistrict- 
ing project, as well as for the host of emergency teachers who 
are in our schools. 

The number of counties in which arrangements for exten- 
sion courses are made is now about the same as it was in 1942. 
Although 26 counties arrange for such courses, only 5 counties 
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designated extension classes as a most effective technique for 
in-service education programs, and only 3 counties considered 
the provision of extension courses basic to a sound in-service 
education program. The notations in regard to extension courses 
indicate that too often they are so restricted by the require- 
ments of higher institutions that they cannot be made of practi- 
cal help to the teachers who are most in need of them, that too 
often such courses are set for the best teachers, who are working 
for higher degrees or administrative credentials. Other nota- 
tions, however, showed that a co-operative type of extension 
course in which members of the county staff and representatives 
from higher institutions participate is proving more successful. 

Although supervision has been considered basic to the 
school program in California for a number of years, is oper- 
ating in all of the counties reporting, and has the improvement 
of teaching as one of its major purposes, for some reason the 
data do not show supervision to be functioning effectively in 
the in-service education program. Only 26 counties indicate 
an organized, long-term program of supervision, only 7 coun- 
ties consider supervision one of the most effective techniques 
in in-service education programs, and only 7 counties deem 
supervision basic to a sound in-service education program. 

Since school supervisors or the superintendents who employ 
supervisors provided the information in this survey, evidently 
many of those who are closely connected with the work either 
do not consider supervision a part of the in-service education 
program or feel that supervision is not effective in such a 
program. 

The great variety of activities being utilized in the now 
existing in-service education programs, the great number of 
factors listed as basic to a sound in-service education program, 
and the lack of common agreement on any activity or factor as 
being fundamental, tend to indicate interest but considerable 
floundering in the search for a satisfactory in-service education 
program in many counties of California. 


7. following recommendations seem, in the opinion of the 

writer, to be pertinent: 

1. A long-term program for the development and improvement of in- 
service education of teachers should be instituted. 


[Continued on page 168 | 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Keeping Up with Teen-Agers 
Ok: this provocative title, a recent Public Affairs Pam- 


phlet* presents materials both important and timely. 

It is a frank discussion of the differences and points of 
conflict between the older and younger generations, and of 
ways in which these can be decreased in seriousness if not in 
number. It is addressed primarily to parents. 

It describes some of the important ways in which the atti- 
tudes and activities of youth tend to differ from those of their 
parents. It discusses the social changes, particularly urbaniza- 
tion, which, by providing a bewildering choice of activities and 
reducing the effectiveness of control by “Mrs. Grundy and her 
cohorts,” have increased the freedom of young people and 
tended to widen the gap between them and their elders. 

In the light of these background factors, ways of reducing 
conflict and arriving at appropriate standards of conduct are 
discussed. Such areas of conflict as “getting in at all hours,” 
money allowances, doing chores, school studies, music lessons, 
and boy-and-girl relationships are dealt with. Various spe- 
cific suggestions are made which add up to a few general 
recommendations. 

Sympathetic mutual understanding is the proper basis for 
bridging the gap. Free and frank discussion of problems by 
parents and children is greatly to be desired. Parents should 
study teen-age development through books and in classes and 
discussion groups. They should keep their own interests alive, 
be active in the community, and thus abate their tendency to be 
unduly possessive toward their children. Young persons, too, 
can learn much by discussion among themselves, in classes on 
family relationships and preparation for marriage, and through 
counseling. Youth should be given responsibility as rapidly as 
possible. “Responsibility must be given before it is taken,” 
and “Youth will take as much responsibility as is really theirs 

. . now as always.” 


[Continued on page 167] 


* Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Keeping up with Teen-Agers. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1947. 31 pp. 
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CR READINGS MS 
Books to Read 


Curti, Merrie. The Roots of American Loyalty. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946. x-++267 pp. 

Mr. Curti’s scholarly and provocative volume on American patriotism 
is a welcome addition to the growing literature on the intellectual and cultural 
history of the United States and constitutes an important supplement to his 
The Growth of American Thought. \t appears at a time when there is much 
concern over the question whether an “individualistic type of loyalty, based on 
recognition of the service of the nation to the needs of individuals, and on 
belief in the right of all individuals in the nation to those services [will] 
continue to be a dominant factor in American thought” (page 248). On this 
hinges the further question of the relation between the loyalty of the indi- 
vidual to his nation and his loyalty to mankind in an increasingly interde- 
pendent world. 

Following the general outlines of our American history, the author traces 
the complex origins of patriotism among our first immigrants, analyzes its 
various elements, shows how it has been nurtured by means of conscious propa- 
ganda, explains what it has meant to the American people throughout their 
history, and adds an illuminating chapter on its evaluation by critics who have 
drawn a distinction between a chauvinistic patriotism of the emotional type 
and nationalistic loyalties based on enlightened conceptions of social relation- 
ships. 

Probably the greatest value of this book lies in the fact that it offers many 
suggestions for further study of a fascinating phase of our cultural history. 

Harotp J. Grimm 


Fiescu, Rupotr. The Art of Plain Talk. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. xiv-+210 pp. 

Mr. Flesch’s book is enjoyable, fast reading, and might readily be com- 
pared to a novel in its “readability.” It is the author’s popular version of his 
doctoral dissertation, Marks of Readable Style, in which he reported his read- 
ability formula for measuring the difficulty of reading materials. 

The Art of Plain Talk is addressed to librarians, teachers, public-relations 
men, writers, editors; in short, to anyone who “talks to more than a half 
dozen others at a time.” It is based mainly on the whys, hows, and where- 
fores of his readability formula. In addition, it contains useful hints for 
making one’s writing and speaking clear and understandable to different 
educational levels of the population. 

Mr. Flesch cites numerous examples of complex, confused, cumbersome 
writing from the government press, textbooks, advertisements. He shows the 
reader how these can be translated into “plain talk.” The chapter entitled 
“The Trouble with Textbooks” should prove especially helpful to teachers 
and administrators who either write or choose textbooks for their classes. 

On the whole, this is a valuable book. However, Mr. Flesch tends to 
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contradict himself. He speaks in derogatory terms of prior researchers in 
readability, calling them “word counters,” because of their use of “hard” 
words as a measure of reading difficulty. Actually, his count of “affixes” is 
merely an unnecessarily complicated way of counting “hard” words. The 
correlation between “affixes” and “hard” words shows that this is so. It is 
regrettable that he found it necessary to dismiss, in a broad sweep, the pains- 
taking research in readability that went before him. Were it not for this 
previous research, | doubt whether his own work would have been so com- 
prehensive and successful. 

Mr. Flesch has, however, made a significant contribution by helping to 


popularize the concept of readability, and he has offered excellent practical 
suggestions for simple writing. 
88 P & JEANNE S. CHALL 


LeEonarD, J. Paut. Developing the Secondary School Curriculum, New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1946. xi-+560 pp. 

The program of the secondary school has been very slow to change even 
though social developments have thrust new and difficult problems upon sec- 
ondary education for many years. Mr. Leonard clearly describes and seeks to 
explain this static character of the secondary curriculum. The widespread 
attempts to revise the curriculum through the early years of this century failed 
to produce any structural change, and those of the last twenty years, based on 
at least three conflicting viewpoints in educational theory, have led to con- 
flicting curriculum patterns. Mr. Leonard presents examples to show how each 
of these three basic viewpoints—identified as the “intellectualized subject 
matter position,” the “functional subject matter position,” and the “child 
interest approach”—has been implemented in practice. 

Curriculum workers, sensitive to the inadequacy of any program that 
clung to the traditional subject organization, led the search for some new 
integrating “central thread.” Three ways of organizing content were hit 
upon—the topical plan, the cultural plan, and the problem plan. While 
Mr. Leonard gives an objective analysis of each of these curriculum patterns, 
he is clearly in favor of an organization that will permit pupils to identify 
and solve problems in a democratic and scientific manner, This he believes 
cannot be done by strict adherence to subject-matter organization. Yet his 
book does provide “suggestions and illustrations for those who wish to reor- 
ganize by retaining the subject classifications” as well as for those “who wish 


to cut across existing subject boundaries” (page viii). _ on 


Warters, Jane. High-School Personnel Work Today. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. xi-++-277 pp. 

The author has made a courageous and an enthusiastic attempt to bring 
unity into the reader’s concept of personnel services in the high school. 

Her aim is twofold: “to bring together in a single volume the more 
important concepts of high-school personnel work and to co-ordinate these 
concepts in order to assist high-school workers to handle more adequately cer- 
tain pressing problems of student guidance” (page vii). She defines personnel 
work in terms of its function. 


Since the major part of guidance is in the hands of the classroom teacher, 
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the great danger is that the work will be unprofessional. It is the obligation 
of persons professionally concerned with guidance to develop these teachers in 
the artful handling of personnel problems. This may be done by in-service 
education, in case conferences, through evaluation, and by the co-ordination 
of local, state, and national services. The book would have been more helpful 
to untrained advisers if it had treated the various aspects of guidance more 
specifically. 

The author has, however, made a contribution to professionalization of 
personnel work by synthesizing the opinions of leaders in the field. 

ALBERT W. BalsLER 


Worrorp, Kate V. Teaching in Small Schools. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1946. x-+399 pp. 

The author states in the preface that effort was made to keep this book 
practical. That promise is fulfilled, with few exceptions. The book should 
prove particularly helpful to the beginning teacher who lacks adequate pro- 
fessional preparation. Specific, workaday problems, such as planning the day’s 
work, long-term units, group control, discussion leading, using teaching aids, 
taking trips, and evaluating the learning process, are discussed in straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact fashion. Examples of materials of instruction and 
their uses, samples of units developed with children, outlines of typical daily 
programs, and factors important in developing effective learning situations are 
presented clearly and simply. Bibliographies at the end of each chapter are 
short, and the references are well selected to extend the topics and ideas 
presented. 

The point of view may be termed “modern,” since the activity-experience 
approach in teaching and the adjustment of standards to individual interests, 
abilities, and needs are presented throughout. More important, this view is 
illustrated by specific suggestions for achievement in the school program. 

Lowry W. Harpinc 


Van Tit, Witiiam. Economic Roads for American Democracy. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 252 pp. 

Here is a simple and direct book presenting the most fundamental issue 
of our economy. The five “economic roads” are advocated by five young 
G.l.’s awaiting discharge. All of them have the same goal: long-run pros- 
perity. Pete, the farm boy, wants a return to laissez faire. Bill, son of a small 
grocer, wants to see competition enforced. Mac, whose father is an executive, 
pins his hopes on the constructive leadership of industrialists like those com- 
posing the Committee for Economic Development. Steve advocates a mixed 
economy with compensatory spending by government, while Tom, from the 
Detroit water front, indicts our whole system of private enterprise and wants 
it replaced by governmental planning. 

Each of the G.I.’s presents his case, with some heckling from his fellows 
and guidance from an older soldier—“Doc.” This gives a colloquial approach 
to the author’s own presentation of evidence and data. It also infuses into 
these issues some of the emotion and personal concern they actually carry, 
without endangering the book’s objectivity. Especially good is Mr. Van Til’s 
emphasis on the political and philosophical implications of all economic deci- 
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sions. His book should stimulate intelligent awareness of problems without 


roducing cocksure conclusions. 
, 8 Ann PIKE 


Hunoate, Tuap Lewis. Financing the Future of Higher Education. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. vili-+310 pp. 

In Chapters II-VI, inclusive, Mr. Hungate presents and evaluates sta- 
tistics concerning trends in enrollment and financing of higher education. He 
concludes that the enrollments in institutions of higher education will con- 
tinue to increase and that the cost will mainly be met by public sources. His 
examination leads him to believe that funds from philanthropy cannot be 
expected to increase greatly, and he feels that fees have about reached their 
limit. He considers it probable that the federal government will in some way 
make available further support to higher education and bases this judgment 
largely on the ground that several of the states do not possess the necessary 
wealth to support an acceptable program in higher education. 

In Chapters VII-IX, the author deals with objectives, principles, and 
proposals for the financing of higher education and presents a very challeng- 
ing and significant analysis of the whole rédle of higher education in a democ- 
racy. Not all authorities on higher education will agree entirely with the 
philosophy or the conclusions, but no one who is responsible for the manage- 
ment of a college or university can fail to profit by a careful reading of these 


chapters. 
_— Harvey H. Davis 


Martin, Paut S., e¢ al. Indians Before Columbus. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. xxili+-582 pp. 

Written by experienced anthropologists and museum educators, this is the 
first detailed, comprehensive, introductory summary of the prehistory of the 
North American Indians up to the time of European contact. It contains 
answers to questions about the origins and development of Indian culture, as 
well as antidotes for all the prevalent myths about “‘lost civilizations” and 
“mound builders,” and for such notions as the one that all male Indians wore 
feather headdresses and forced the squaws to do all the hard work (see Chap. 
III, “Fallacies Concerning the American Indian”). 

As the authors state in their Preface: 


From our contacts with interested laymen and with beginning students, we believe 
that we have learned what they want to know about archeology. This desire for knowl- 
edge may be divided up into four inquiries: 

1. How long have the Indians been in the new world? 

2. Who built the mounds, shell middens, cliff dwellings, etc.? 
3. How long ago were they built? 

4. What became of the builders? 

We do not know the answers to all these questions, but we have tried to answer some 
of them. In addition, we have attempted to go deeper into the subject by pointing out the 
purposes of archeology and, indirectly, what lessons may be learned from the trials and 
errors, accomplishments and failures, of the Indians. 


For the educator who desires a detailed, simple, and accurate account of 
the growth of Indian culture, uniting in one eminently authoritative volume 
the hundreds of scattered sources, this book is the answer. Indian prehistory 
is carefully classified and presented by geographical area, by cultural horizon, 
and by time sequence. General chapters on Indian technology and continental 
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cultural sequences are also included. The book is illustrated with line draw- 
ings and photographs, and contains a full bibliography. 
Joun W. BENNETT 


GersELL, ARNOLD, AND Ixc, Frances L., in collaboration with JANET 
LEARNED AND LoutsE B. Ames. Infant and Child in the Culture of Today. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. xii-+-399 pp. 

This is the nineteenth edition of this famous book, which for many 
parents is becoming a sort of Bible in the care and training of young children. 
Mr. Gesell, a pediatrician as well as a psychologist and director of research at 
the Yale Clinic, has published numerous volumes in this field. The book is 
divided into three sections, of which Part Il provides the main section. The 
fifteen chapters of this section present the developmental picture of “The 
Growing Child.” The twelve levels of maiurity of the child, from his birth 
to his entrance into the first grade, are described. The “behavior profile” and 
the “behavior day” deal with the maturation and training aspects of the 
child’s development from birth through the fifteenth month. The authors 
strongly recommend breast feeding of infants, and what they term a “‘self- 
regulatory arrangement.” ‘The baby indicates desire for food by crying, and 
is fed when he demands to be fed (What a far cry from the well-planned 
schedules for infant feeding recommended by some!). 

From the age of eighteen months to five years, the discussion of growth 
stages includes, in addition to the “behavior profile” and “behavior day,” also 
“cultural and creative activities,’ “nursery behavior,” and “nursery tech- 
niques.” 

Part III of the book deals with problems of child guidance in their 
relation to the culture of today. The authors contend that a democratic 
culture is necessary for the optimum growth and psychological welfare of 
children. 

Parents and students of child development will be grateful for the six 
appendices to the book. These contain behavior charts, lists of toys and play 
materials, books and musical records, and books for parents. 

We recommend this book unreservedly to students and parents alike. 

Ama ie K. NELson 


NaTionaL CoNFERENCE OF SociaL Work. Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
xi+608 pp. 

This book represents the encompassing areas of modern social work. “It 
is literally true that there is hardly a single life problem which does not 
sometime, somewhere, somehow, come within the responsible concern of some 
social worker” (page 10). This volume is a collection of papers given by out- 
standing leaders in the field of health and welfare at the seventy-third annual 
meeting of the National Conference, held in Buffalo, New York, in May, 
1946. The entire book emphasizes the widening of the horizons of social 
work, and at the same time evaluates the problems and treatment processes 
found in the fields of community organization, case work, public welfare, 
social administration, and group work, with special focus on childhood, delin- 
quency, physical and mental illness, and the aged. 
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The book covers the wide range of health and welfare problems, as well 
as some of the methods of meeting these problems.. The progress made in 
defining the function of social work is impressive and certainly leaves the 
reader with a grasp of the breadth of the field and a realization that scientific 
study is making a true contribution in the field of human problems. 

KaTHERINE R. REEBEL 


Keeping Up with Teen-Agers 
[Continued from page 161] 


Notwithstanding its tendency to generalize too broadly 
(hardly avoidable in a booklet of this length), this is a useful 
discussion of an important subject. Teachers, scout leaders, and 
other workers with youth should, of course, study the problem 
more intensively. But they might well recommend this pam- 
phlet to many parents who can not or will not read a fuller 


treatment. RHE 


Evidence Relating to the Validity of the 
Social Acceptance Test 
[Continued from page 146] 


the contempt for “sissies,” the desire for friendship with those 
who are leaders, all are reflected in the test scores. 

Teachers know that academic success or intelligence quo- 
tient as measured by available tests is not a determinant of 
social acceptance. The test scores confirm the point. The cor- 
relation is positive but low. Some children with low academic 
achievement and some with low intelligence quotients have 
high social acceptance. Some children with high intelligence 
quotients and some with brilliant academic attainments score 
low on the social-acceptance scale. 


D=: this report prove or finally establish the validity of the 
test? It does not. These data are but beginning evidences 
which point to the worth of the instrument as a basis for still 
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further use and inquiry. Widespread use in time and place, 
more use with different samplings of teachers and students, 
more intensive investigations by counselors, the initiation of a 
series of case studies, all these will result in the accumulation of 
further evidence bearing upon the validity of the instrument. 
At this time, enough evidence has accumulated to warrant the 
inference that the test is indeed valuable and certainly worthy 
of further trial. 
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Country In-Service Education Programs 
in California 
[Continued from page 160] 
. A statement of needs, scope of program, philosophy, and basic princi- 
ples should be formulated. 


. There should be a definite understanding concerning who is to pro- 
mote and direct the program and what are to be the responsibilities of 
all members of the personnel involved. 

. A long-term program of research and experimentation should be or- 
ganized to discover the effective procedures in an in-service program. 

. A plan should be developed for the evaluation of activities, methods, 
and procedures used in the program. 


. There should be more extensive and effective co-operation between 
personnel in higher institutions of education responsible for pre-service 
education and personnel in the counties responsible for in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. 
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